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DISCUSSION 

Garbage and Rubbish 
By Luther E. Lovejoy 
Mr. Lawrence Veiller presiding 
Tuesday afternoon, June 6, at 3 o'clock 

MR. Carol Aronovici, Director Bureau of Social Research 
of Rhode Island. 

Street cleaning and the disposition of garbage and rubbish 
belong to the class of municipal functions which have not yet 
received adequate attention from our many-sided and progres- 
sive reformers. From the standpoint of the housing reformer, 
street cleaning, garbage and rubbish removal and disposal are 
as much a part of the work of creating proper home conditions 
as is a proper provision for toilet facilities, light and ventilation. 
They are problems of environment which have to do not only 
with esthetic considerations but with the preservation of health 
in the case of garbage and the prevention of fire in the case of 
rubbish. 

Before an audience such as this it is hardly necessary to 
enter upon a discussion of the evils resulting from lack of 
proper care of garbage and rubbish, but a few words may be 
said relative to the conditions under which the municipality 
must work. In the case of garbage and rubbish three processes 
must be considered, namely, storage, collection and disposal. 

Many of us are acquainted with the superannuated bedstead , 
the disheveled mattress, the accumulation of ashes and rubbish, 
the broken boxes and barrels and the many other varieties of 
waste which render thousands of our city back yards unsightly 
and unsanitary. In criticizing such conditions we are often 
tempted to blame the tenant; reformers, by force of habit, 
blame the landlord ; and city officials, in order to shirk their 
own responsibility, blame both. Close study of conditions, 
however, points to the conclusion that while carelessness on the 
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part of the tenants may be a considerable factor in producing 
this evil, the failure to enact and enforce proper legislation rel- 
ative to storage and the absence of an efficient removal service 
are generally at the bottom of the evil. Legislation in matters 
of health, when properly enforced, is as powerful an educational 
influence as are the schools. But legislation concerning storage 
without a proper system of removal by the city is ineffective. 
Unfortunately many cities do not provide for the removal of 
rubbish and the results are easily perceptible even in some of 
the most progressive communities. 

An examination of the ordinances of thirty-three cities clearly 
indicates that the legislation concerning the storage of garbage 
and rubbish is defective and inquiries as to the enforcement of 
existing legislation indicates great laxity in that regard. 

The conditions under which the removal of garbage and 
rubbish are carried on vary from place to place, but the chief 
things making for efficient service are accessible storage, proper 
receptacles and frequent removal. 

In connection with the storage of garbage and rubbish, while 
I agree in every respect with what has been said of the alley as 
a residence street, I am emphatically for it as merely a means 
of access to the back yard of a home. New York city has the 
same condition as in the alley cities, only turned inside out, with 
the result that what is objectionable in our back alleys is there 
exposed to public view. That back alleys have many other ad- 
vantages from the point of view of tenement construction I have 
no doubt ; whatever criticism may be directed against them is 
an acknowledgment of our municipal incompetency rather than 
an attack on evils inherent in the very existence of alleys. 

The providing of proper receptacles is another of the many 
difficulties which the law has not so far effectively handled and 
which the cities have failed to insist upon. The work of the col- 
lecting agent is made more difficult ; our yards are kept in bad 
condition because of the failure to provide adequate receptacles ; 
this is evident from the most casual examination of our con- 
gested tenement districts. The costliness of providing proper 
receptacles, however, is undoubtedly determined by the fre- 
quency of removal, which is the final step in the process of 
caring for household waste, so far as the tenement is concerned. 
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The disposal of municipal waste, as long as it is carried out in 
a manner that is inoffensive and economical, will be satisfactory 
to the tenement dweller. What this method of disposal should 
be is still a matter of experiment, and much remains to be learned 
from the European cities, where the desire for economy has 
helped rather than hindered development of sanitary processes. 

Mr. WILLIAM G. KlRSCHBAUM, Board of Health, New Bedford, 

Mass. 

I am proud of New Bedford, and the longer I stay at this con- 
ference the more I am convinced that we are not far behind 
other cities. We have none of your dark rooms, though we 
have our housing problem, as I think Mr. Hartman knows. 
We are crowded, and we have the same trouble chasing up those 
who move from one tenement to another that they have in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Lovejoy evidently has not seen the New Bedford 
system of handling ashes and garbage. For over sixty years 
New Bedford has collected ashes, and the expense has been 
taken from the tax levy. In a great many places I think they 
make the householder pay for it. Collections of ashes are 
made once a week from every household in the city. It works 
well and is in charge of the public-works department. Garbage 
has been collected and destroyed since 1893, collections being 
made twice a week from May 1st to November 1st, and three 
times a week from November 1st to May 1st. The garbage is 
sorted and kept separate. Rubbish, tin cans, bottles and such 
things are not kept in garbage barrels, and the garbage barrels 
are covered. Furthermore, under the laws of Massachusetts, 
the boards of health have the right to make contracts for the 
disposal of garbage, and our board of health was not slow in 
taking advantage of that law. 

We have had two or three systems of disposal. The present 
system, which is practically that of boiling, is called the Wheel- 
wright system, and has been the most successful. The other 
plans we had prior to that gave more or less trouble, breaking 
down or burning down, and we had to borrow the Wheelwright 
system temporarily. Since we have been using it it has gone 
along well. We are working under a cheap contract for $23 ,500 
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a year, terminating in 19 14. It includes collection and destruc- 
tion, and as we collect about 35 tons a day, it brings the cost to 
a little over $2 a ton, which is pretty good. We shall never 
again get a contract so low as that. 

We have no trouble about policemen helping us. At the 
outset it was hard to get people to put out their garbage in such 
a way that the collectors could get at it. Now, if anything goes 
wrong and the woman of the house tells the officer on his beat 
that the garbage man has not been around, he steps to a tele- 
phone and tells the main office, they telephone the board of 
health office, we telephone the contractor and a team goes right 
down to that house and gets the garbage. 

As Mr. Lovejoy stated, we send out instructions printed in 
English, Polish, German, French and Portuguese. We do not 
follow the practice of Providence, which collects the garbage 
and sends it into Swanzey, Massachusetts, to be fed to pigs. We 
do not allow this under any circumstances. When I first went 
on to the board of health we had 300 swine licenses ; when we 
inaugurated this system of collecting garbage and destroying it, 
we reduced the number of those licenses, so that now we have 
only 21. 

Mr. Wm. H. Davenport, Chief Tenement Inspector, Baltimore : 
We have handled the problem which Mr. Lovejoy pointed 
out, by using our policemen as sanitary inspectors in Baltimore. 
Nine-tenths of the complaints that we get in the health depart- 
ment come from the police department, and they are not by a 
sanitary squad. The ordinary inhabitant of the city has been 
trained whenever he finds a nuisance existing on his property, 
to notify the policemen on the beat, who thereupon makes an 
inspection, and if conditions warrant it, turns in a complaint to 
the health department. Our notices from the health depart- 
ment are served by policemen on the beat in the same way. 

In the tenement-house work it is one of our regular customs 
when we find a nuisance or a condition such that we have to 
cause an arrest, to have the officer on the beat inspect the 
nuisance and be ready to testify in regard to it, so that our 
regular policemen aid us in sanitary work. 
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Mr. Davis : 

For four years in Paterson, New Jersey we had a collection 
of rubbish as we had of garbage, and it was done in a way 
which I think could be applied to cities having alleys. We 
think of applying it in Columbus. 

The householder in Paterson was compelled to set out on the 
days of collection a can containing his garbage or his ashes. 
There, where there are no alleys, it necessitated the placing of 
the can out on the curbstone line. The collection, however, 
was very regular, just as regular as the calling of the milkman 
and the cans could easily be put back afterward. Frequently 
they remained until noon before they were put back and they 
were a little unsightly, but I do not see why that same plan 
could not be applied to the cities with alleys. Why cannot we 
compel the tenant of the house, as they do in Paterson, to place 
the waste in two cans, and on the day of collection set those 
cans outside the back fence ? It would immensely reduce the 
cost of collection by the city. We have found in Columbus, 
where we have just inaugurated a collection of ashes, that it is 
going to cost an immense sum to go in and bring out this vast 
accumulation. In that connection I will say that we are going 
to solve the fly problem, because we are to-day having a syste- 
matic collection of all stable manure. 

Mr. Marani : 

These discussions have demonstrated the necessity of simple, 
plain laws and a just enforcement of those laws. When you tell 
a man that for hygienic reasons you desire certain regulations, 
that is all right for a man of education, but when you give it to 
the Pole or Italian you must tell him : " For the protection of 
the lives of yourself and your children it is necessary to do this 
or that." One appeals to the educated man and the other does 
not, unless you put it in terse language. 

If we were as vigorous in our campaign against the garbage 
pail as we are against many other things, the conditions which 
produce the house fly would be considerably improved, but we 
start at the wrong end. We screen our windows ; why don't we 
screen our garbage pails ? Fresh garbage is eatable ; it does 
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not become uneatable until it begins to putrefy. It is absolutely 
harmless and there is no danger attached to it at all when it is 
fresh, and the poor have been known to thrive upon fresh 
garbage from the garbage pails of wealthier people. The real 
danger lies in putrefied garbage, which clings to the cover and 
the handles of your garbage pails. Ninety per cent of the stuff 
that is dumped in is not a menace ; it is the dirty garbage pail 
and the little spot which sticks to the outside or the inside, on 
which a hundred flies clustered. 

For this reason ways and means should be devised whereby 
municipalities may supply the owners of buildings with a pail 
made of cheap material, such as paper saturated with wax or oil, 
to hold garbage until the collection is made, the whole thing 
then being burned, pail and all, and a new one left in its place. 
I think that is the best solution of both problems, the garbage 
and the receptacle. Danger also lies in the little dirty crack in 
the closet, and the little crack in the basin ; the danger is in those 
little places that attract flies. Until we get the hygienic garbage 
pail which can be carried away and burned, I say put your 
screen around your garbage pail rather over your windows. 

DR. Kiefer : 

It was my intention to say nothing on this subject, because it 
has been treated by a representative of our city. The greatest 
trouble we have in Detroit is in getting the people to put the 
garbage where it will be safe, and where it can be collected. 
We collect some garbage in Detroit, although the impression 
may have gone out that we let it go altogether. The work of 
collection is under the department of public works, and the 
gentleman who has direct charge of the garbage is present at 
this meeting and has spoken to you once or twice. He collects 
an average of about 150 tons of garbage a day; it runs from 
125 to 150 tons, and he collects it at a cost of $1.96 a ton, so 
that he is not extravagrant in his way of doing it. He is will- 
ing to do it and would be willing to collect 400 tons if he could 
get them. 

The trouble is that he gets this 125 tons from about one- 
quarter of the householders of Detroit. The rest of them 
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throw their garbage into the alleys. You say, " Why do you 
let them do it?" We do not; the law is there prohibiting 
them, and we try to educate them to obey the law. Ten years 
ago the collection of garbage was made by a contractor, under 
the supervision of the board of health. When I became health 
officer I was going to clean up the city, and not have anything 
in the alleys that did not belong there. I got out a card, not a 
piece of paper, but a heavy cardboard printed in plain language, 
not in several languages but just plain English ; on it the people 
were asked to take care of their garbage. They were told in 
simple English what garbage was, and some extracts from the 
law were cited to them, not in formidable language but in good 
English, telling them what the law required. 

One of these was taken to each house in Detroit by a police 
officer, and each one had a little hole in it, and on each card 
was printed ; " Please post this in a conspicuous place in your 
kitchen." We have had many new people since then, so for 
four years we have repeated this piece of advice, thinking it 
would have some effect. In fact, after ten years, with another 
department in charge of the work just as anxious for results as 
we are, we succeed in getting garbage from only about one 
quarter of the people. 

I do not want to harp on the same thing every time I speak, 
but it is the old story, — education. Keep at it until the people 
understand that it is harmful to let garbage lie around, and then 
they will not do it any longer. 

Another thing is the matter of manure. There is the place 
to look out for flies. That is where the flies breed. We can 
have manure removed sometimes by process of court when it 
becomes a nuisance ; it is always a nuisance in a back alley. 

I have a different opinion from Mr. Lovejoy as to whether 
the final disposition of all rubbish concerns housing reformers. 
I think the disposal of rubbish does concern you. In Detroit 
we have our garbage taken to a reduction works and reduced 
there. The rubbish is taken to various places called " dumps." 
That is your business, because the dumps become residence 
places very soon ; and we get complaints asking, " Why don't 
you stop this?" We have no other place to take the stuff. I 
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have been urging for ten years that the city of Detroit supply 
itself with incinerators to dispose of it, but the city will not 
spend the money that is necessary. That is the reason I should 
like to have the people get together. 

Dr. Beatty : 

In Pittsburgh we have about 32 uniformed sanitary policemen. 
They placard houses for disease ; they gather cultures, visit back 
yards and report privy vaults ; they look after rubbish ; they 
go into alleys and highways and hedges and attics and cellars. 
Their uniform takes them everywhere. I was much interested 
in hearing somebody talk about the police not doing such work. 
We could get our police to do anything in that regard. The 
health bureau of the city of Pittsburgh is organized on the plan 
of reciprocity. We have a tenement-house division, a plumbing 
division and a sanitary division, and we are now going to have 
a smoke division. These divisions contain 185 men, from whom 
I have daily reports. These men work together reporting, and 
they are responsible one to another. If my tenement-house 
people see anything that should be reported to the plumbing or 
the sanitary men, they make that report; the same thing is 
true in all these different departments. They make their record : 
" Reported so and so to the sanitary division," on their daily 
report. The daily report of my men is two feet square, and it 
is filled up with everything they do from the time they leave the 
office in the morning until they get back the next morning to 
make their report. That is true in all divisions. 

Our garbage and rubbish is collected by the city at the ex- 
pense of $212,000 a year, for a population of 655,000. We 
have the garbage weighed, simply because we want to find out 
whether it is increasing or decreasing, and we have found that 
it is increasing. Our rubbish is disposed of in dumps. 

We are trying to get in touch with the people of Buffalo, who 
destroy their rubbish by incinerating it, I believe, and we are 
going to do that. We have an appropriation of $85,000 for 
building such a plant, and when I left home the blue prints for 
that plant were lying on my desk. 
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Mrs. Thomas S. Kirkbride, Philadelphia : 

I intend to follow up that admirable garbage-pail suggestion 
by stating that now at the Civic Club of Philadelphia there is a 
large brick on exhibition manufactured by a small municipality 
in England from the garbage collected in the town. This brick 
is odorless and is useful either for heating or for cooking, and 
as I understand, all the expense of garbage collection and more 
has been paid for from the sale of these bricks. I am sorry 
that I have not the name of the English town to give you, but 
it would be worth while if some member of this conference 
should go over to England and find out the statistics and the 
methods of that municipality, and bring them back to us. 

Mr. James P. Kranz, Social Service League, Houston, Texas : 
We have four commissioners and a mayor. The business of 
the city is divided between these five men. The mayor has 
charge of public health, police and education ; there is a com- 
missioner on fire, on streets, on finance and on water. Each 
man is responsible for his department and the mayor for all of 
them. 

In regard to the collection of garbage, we have not an alley 
in the city of Houston and all the garbage must be placed in 
front of the premises. The city ordinance requires that cans 
for holding garbage be non-leakable and have a close fitting 
cover. The garbage is collected every day. The city requires 
hotels to pay for the removal of excess garbage. The city col- 
lects, free of charge, two barrels of garbage from every house 
and all over that must be paid for. 

I think you are wrong when you rely on police fines to make 
a poor man understand what the sanitary code is. I am en- 
gaged in settlement work in Houston, where our neighborhood 
is largely Jewish, Italian and Mexican. These people under- 
stand little English and know little of the law. In Mexico, 
where most of them come from, there is little regard for sanitary 
conditions. We find through the clubs and neighborhood vis- 
itors of our settlement that personal interest in these people is 
the effective means of accomplishing something. They have no 
rational standard of cleanliness and there is no incentive to be 
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clean. Our neighborhood visitors call on these people once a 
week or oftener and suggest that they clean up. These visitors 
are well received by the neighborhood, and because they are 
liked personally and because every woman has a certain pride 
in her home, cleanliness results from these visits. I recall an 
instance where I went to one house several weeks in succession 
on Monday and found the home clean. Later I called on an- 
other day in the week and found it unclean. The woman said : 
" Oh, I thought you were coming on Monday and I cleaned up 
for it." It takes a fine character to keep a home clean in the 
average poor districts, to keep a home clean when there is no 
one else in your neigborhood who does so and when no one ap- 
preciates it. 

Mr. Veiller : 

It seems to me that the discussion this afternoon has been the 
most valuable of the whole conference. I felt that way about 
Mr. Lovejoy's paper, and especially about the practical results 
that followed it up. I want to rub in Mr. Davenport's sugges- 
tion about using policemen to serve notices. There is always a 
policeman on the beat and he can be utilized. 

Mr. Ball: 

It cannot be done in a very big city. 

Mr. Veiller : 

I think it can be done. To send out, nail up and take down 
notices you can always utilize a policeman. 

As to putting out cans, you may be interested in knowing 
what New York does, in the light of what our New Bedford 
friend says. We do put the cans out in front ; we have no alleys 
and we do compel the collection of garbage and ashes and rub- 
bish every day, not once a week or twice a week, nor once in 
six months, but every day. We have to do that in New York 
on account of our big cosmopolitan population. But we do not 
believe in collecting twice a day for restaurants and lodges and 
clubs ; they ought to pay for such special services. We not not 
believe in doing that in New York, but we believe in doing it 
for the poor people, people who cannot afford to pay for it. 
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I think the suggestions about popular education, especially 
Mr. Marani's, were very valuable, as to instructing the people in 
language they can understand, for the protection of themselves 
and their children. 

In regard to the cans, if you do not know what they do in 
Minneapolis you should know about it. There they compel the 
householaer first to drain the garbage and get out the liquid, 
and then wrap the garbage in newspapers. Everybody has 
newspapers these days. What is the advantage of that? It is 
this, that these newspaper bundles are put in the garbage cans, 
or even in empty boxes, or even on the ground, yet the flies 
cannot get at them. There is nothing to stick on the sides of 
the cans, they are dry. If you put the bundle inside the can 
the rats cannot get at it. If you write to Dr. Hall, of Minne- 
apolis, and get those regulations from him, I am sure you will 
find them very valuable. 

Mr. Lovejoy: 

May I ask how well that plan works in Minneapolis? 

Mr. Ball: 

It is a splendid thing, because they burn the garbage and the 
paper assists in the burning. 

Dr. Beatty : 

We do that. If the collectors come to a can where the gar- 
bage is not wrapped, they are told to let the can stay there 
until it is done. 

Mr. Aldrich : 

In Minneapolis they incinerate all their rubbish and their 
garbage, and they get sufficient power to light and heat several 
hospitals and the house of correction, and still have a lot left 
which they are going to use in the future. You can do that if 
you burn the garbage. 

Mr. Veiller: 

One other point I would like to make, which follows the sug- 
gestion Dr. Kiefer made, that is, that if we had a conference in 
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Detroit it would be of great value in stirring up the people and 
would help the cause of popular education. Why should we 
not have a conference in Detroit? I do not mean another 
meeting of the national association, but why should not the 
people in Detroit organize locally? And if it is feasible in 
Detroit it is feasible in Columbus and everywhere else. 

Dr. Beatty : 

Please do not preach the gospel of having the police tack up 
notices and interfere with the work of the board of health. 
The police department is a department by itself and the health 
department is a department by itself, and when you get two 
departments clashing you are going to have trouble. 

Mr. Veiller : 

I did not mean to say that there should be any confusion of 
functions or clash between the police department and the board 
of health, but I think it is an advantage to utilize that force of 
men scattered all over the city in doing work of this kind. 
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